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TAKE THIS OFFICER'S SWORD, AND CONSIDER HIM XOUR PBISONBR.” 


A TRUE STORY OF THE GREAT FRITZ 
OF PRUSSIA. 


PART II, 


Tue eager desire of the monarch to discover his 
defamer was well known, and the asserted bearer 
of such intelligence was instantly admitted to an 
audience. 

“Who are you?” cried out Frederick, startled 
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by the poverty-struck appearance of the lieutenant- 
colonel ; and how come you to know the scoundrel 
who wrote that shameful calumny?” and as he 
spoke, the king drew closer to his strange visit- 
ant. 

The officer replied by naming his noble patro- 
nymic, and in a moment all the circumstances con- 
nected with the owner of that name, his own long 
cherished prejudice against him, and the better 
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opinions to which it had recently given place, 
rushed at once upon the king’s memory, and he 
bent his large, keen, sparkling eyes, on the poor 
crushed man, who, pallid with want, and trembling 
from inward excitement, now stood speechless before 
the monarch for whom he had shed his blood in 
many a battle, and whose unmerited disfavour had 
plunged him into such an abyss of misery. At 
length, as the king still stood awaiting an answer, 
the culprit began, in a scarcely audible voice: 
“Your Majesty has been pleased to promise fifty 
dollars to whoever will reveal the writer of the 
placard. I implore you, sire, to send the money, 
by an adjutant, to my poor family, which is now 
perishing with hunger, having neither bread to eat 
nor money to buy it, and I pledge my honour to 
name the wretched calumniator.” 

“ What can you mean ?” exclaimed the king, and 
a cold horror ran through his veins, as a closer 
examination told plainly that a personification of 
want, wretchedness, and despair, stood before him ; 
“what do you mean, man P” 

“Tt is even so, your Majesty,” repeated the 
lieutenant-colonel, whose self-command gave way, 
and large tears rolled over his wan and deeply- 
furrowed cheeks: “bub quick, quick, before they 
all die of hunger.” 

Unable to utter a word, the king hurried to his 
escritoire, pulled out a drawer, took from it a rou- 
leau of money, and then rang the bell violently. 
An attendant officer burst into the room in alarmed 
haste. “ Here,” cried the excited monarch, “take 
this money to the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Kraft, 
here, and report to me instantly on your return 
how you find the family.” 

“Oh, sir!” interposed the lieutenant-colonel, 
addressing the adjutant, wholly forgetful, in his 
extremity, of the king’s presence, “Qh, sir! be 
merciful, and make all possible haste. Tell my 
poor children to buy bread with this money, and 
to send for a doctor for their mother.” 

The officer gave a mute sign of assent, and hurried 
from the presence, 

“Great and all-merciful God! I thank thee,” 
exclaimed Lieutenant-Colonel Kraft, transported 
beyond himself. ‘ Now that I know them rescued 
from present death, let come what will on me. 
Even if my head must fall, thou wilt take care of 
those guiltless ones, for whom hitherto no one hath 
cared,” 

“What is all this?” cried the king, in much 
excitement; “have you lost your senses, man? 
Who wants your head? why should it fall?” 

On this the wretched man, out of whose veins 
the last drop of blood seemed to have withdrawn, 
pressing his hand on his heart, as if to still its 
convulsive throbbing, said, “ Your Majesty has a 
right to demand my head,‘*for I—I wrote the 
abusive placard ;” and as he uttered the last words 
the unhappy man fell on the floor in a swoon. 

Astonished by this unlooked-for revelation, the 
agitated monarch was unable to assist the fainting 
man, but, pulling the bell with hasty violence, two 
of the officers in waiting rushed in from the ante- 
chamber. 
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emotion; “lay the officer on the sofa; bring wine; 
and call my physician.” 

These rapidly-uttered orders were promptly 
obeyed. Pale, motionless, and insensate as a 
corpse lay the unhappy culprit, ontstretched be- 
fore the king; and feelings such as Frederick the 
Great had probably never known, were at work in 
the monarch’s breast, while, with his eyes resting 
immoveably on the insensible body, he murmured 
to himself, “ Ay! ay! despair can drive even a 
brave man to madness—a virtuous man to crime, 
Why did I not learn his circumstances sooner? 
Why? because I would not. Yes, I have much 
—very much to make up for.” 

These self-reproaches were interrupted by the 
arrival of the physician and one of the royal at- 
tendants; the one armed with a lancet to bleed 
the patient, the other bearing wine, etc., to recall 
abeyant life. 

“ A truce with your bleeding, doctor,” called out 
the king, “ the man has too little blood left in him 
already ; pour wine into him; it will be more to 
the purpose.” 

The physician laid a finger on the patient’s pulse, 
and then exclaimed, “ Your Majesty is in the right: 
he is weak, deadly weak ;” and so saying, he poured 
a very few drops of wine within the bloodless lips, 
and bathed his temples with the cordial, till ai 
length the swooned man re-opened his eyes, and 
cast a deeply-imploring look on his much-injured 
sovereign. 

“Do not annoy yourself with anything at pre- 
sent,” said the softened monarch, in a condescending 
tone, “ but just drink a glass of tokay: it is the best 
thing in the world to set you on your feet again.” 

“ Bread,” breathed, rather than spoke, the un- 
fortunate sufferer; and again a cold shudder ran 
through the royal veins, while he signed to an 
equerry to bring the desired food. In a few 
minutes it was presented to the famished man, 
who devoured the dry morsel with trembling 
eagerness; then, having drank a small glass of the 
rich and strengthening wine, raised himself from 
the couch and gazed dreamily around, as one 
awaking from a trance. 

“You can go now, doctor,” said the king; “and 
you likewise,” (addressing the equerry) “ may re- 
turn to the ante-chamber until I ring; I wish to 
speak with Lieutenant-Colonel Kraft.” And within 
a few minutes they were alone in the audience- 
chamber. 

The officer rose to his feet, but staggered from 
weakness. ‘ Be seated,” said the monarch, in a 
low, firm voice; and as Lieutenant-Colonel Kraft 
hesitated, “It is my command, sir,” was added in 
a tone of imperative determination, which necessi- 
tated obedience; and after the pause of a few 
minutes the king began: “Tell me now, how is it 
possible that a man of honour could demean him- 
self to the perpetration of so disgraceful an act?” 

“Please your Majesty,” replied: the lieutenant- 
colonel, in the measured tones of hopeless sub- 
mission, “my situation was one to make a man 
desperate. ‘To see your wife dying before your 
eyes; to hear a crowd of little children crying out 
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and when you have, in order to leave the last 
morsel for them, had nothing within your lips for 
two long weary days; the brain whirls, and the 
demon of despair makes a man ready for any- 
thing. During two whole years had I been pe- 
titioning for an increase of pay, but none of my 
petitions were even so much as noticed. And 
throughout these same two weary years had I pre- 
sented myself regularly in your Majesty’s ante- 
chamber, and solicited an audience; but your 
Majesty would neither see nor hear of me. Hope- 
less misery cannot be borne long; it either breaks 
the heart or fires the brain. Beg, I could not— 
dare not; and to see my family die of hunger— 
oh! that was an insufferable thought; and, driven 
to the verge of madness, I grasped at the accursed, 
despair-suggested means of rescue for my family, 
though at the cost of self-destruction. I said to 
myself, ‘Write an infamous lampoon against the 
king, and post it up in the most conspicuous parts 
of the city; a reward will be offered, perhaps even 
a price set on the head of the infamous writer; 
then you can inform against yourself, and of course 
receive the reward. Your family is then saved, 
for the reward will relieve them from immediate 
want, and public compassion, when your crime has 
been expiated in your blood, will do the rest.’ 
Such, sire, I assure you, is the true history of the 
case; and I humbly lay my poor, confused, but 
never, till now, disloyal head, at your Majesty’s 
feet. Iam ready and willing to bear the merited 
punishment of my now confessed crime; but my 
former undeserved disgrace I could not bear, be- 
cause my innocent wife and children suffered along 
with me.” 

What passed through the mind of Frederick 
while listening to this confession, no human tongue 
can tell, for no human eye can look into the secret 
heart of man; but the king’s after conduct war- 
rants the assumption that it was with a feigned 
sternness the Prussian monarch spoke the words, 
“Your head I will not have, although it is justly 
forfeited ; but your offence is a heavy one, and 
heavily shall it be punished.” 

As he uttered this ominous sentence Frederick 
the Great rang the bell, and addressed the adjutant 
who answered the summons, with the words, “ Take 
that officer’s sword, and consider him as your pri- 
soner; wait with him in the ante-chamber for my 
further orders, but let meat and drink be set before 
him.” 
dismission, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kraft, unbuck- 
ling his sword, handed it to the attendant officer, 
then, with a low obeisance to the king, followed 
from the chamber of audience. 

Whilst the prisoner was satisfying the cravings 
of nature with all the eagerness of a famishing man, 
and the king, with folded arms, paced up and down 
his cabinet with agitated steps, the aid-de-camp 
returned from his mission to the colonel’s house, 
and, as he hurried across the ante-chamber towards 
the king’s apartment, contrived to whisper in the 
prisoner’s ear, “All is cared for; the doctor is 
with your wife, and food of all sorts is provided 
for the others; keep a good heart: all is well at 
home, and-God will help you likewise.” 


The monarch waved his hand in token of 
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Tears started into the poor man’s eyes, as a warm 
grasp of the hand, and a whispered “God reward 
you!” spoke his thanks to his compassionate com- 
rade in arms, who with rapid strides soon reached 
the ruyal apartment, in which he remained for a 
considerable time. At length he again issued 
from it, bearing in his hand a written order, which 
he handed to the officer in charge of the prisoner, 
saying aloud, “To Spandau,* with speed.” The 
recipient of this order instantly left the room, and 
the compassionate bringer of it took the opportunity 
of saying in a low voice, “I don’t think your arrest 
will be long, and in the meanwhile your family will 
be well seen to.” 

The poor man, who had just stilled a three days’ 
hunger, clasped his hands, and threw upward a 
glance of indescribable thankfulness, but spoke not 
a word. Ina few minutes a carriage was heard to 
drive up, and the officer to whose charge the pri- 
soner had been intrusted entered the apartment, 
saying, “I have orders, Colonel Kraft, to conduct 
you to Spandau; the carriage awaits us; will you 
please to follow me?” A couple of minutes after- 
wards, the carriage might be seen rolling off in 
the direction of the fortress, and the king gazing 
after it from a window of his cabinet, while a 
wondrously soft and kindly expression lay on his 
usually stern features. 

On reaching Spandau, the officer gave his pri- 
soner in charge to the captain of the guard, while 
he himself carried the king’s sealed order and the 
prisoner’s sword to the governor of the fortress. 

“There must be something unusual here, me- 
thinks,” remarked the commandant, as he broke 
the seal; then, after running his eye over the con- 
tents, and putting a few questions to the bearer of 
the missive, who was, as we have seen, in full posses- 
sion of all the facts connected with it, he said with 
a peculiar smile, “ By your good leave, sir, 1 should 
prefer seeing your prisoner at once;” and then des- 
patched an orderly, who was in attendance in his 
ante-room, to request the captain of the guard to 
bring up the prisoner immediately. 

It was with an almost overwhelming sensation 
of sympathizing pity that the commandant gazed 
on the convicted figure, which soon after appeared, 
and tried to trace, in his wasted form and sunken 
features, the strong, buoyant companion of earlier, 
happier days, and perused the unmistakeable signs 
of suffering, so plainly written in his haggard looks 
and threadbare habiliments; and it was with a 
voice tremulous with emotion that he said, as he 
grasped the veteran’s hand, and shook it warmly, 
“ Although you, my old friend and comrade, are, for 
the present, my prisoner, I am not, thank God, de- 
barred from showing hospitality to the friend of 
my youth, and for to-day at least, therefore, I claim 
you as my guest.” 

The two officers, who were mute spectators of 
this scene, had, as well as the commandant, looked 
death in the face more than once, and therefore felt 
no shame though tears stood in the eyes of all 
there. 





* A fortress at no great distance from Berlin, te which, at that 
period, all state prisoners were consigned, 
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The commandant then retired, leaving the licu- 
tenant-colonel and the conducting officer alone; 
but neither felt any desire for conversation, and each, 
buried in his own thoughts, maintained a profound 
silence, until, after the lapse of a short half hour, 
they were summoned to table. 

On entering the large dining-hall, they found all 
the officers of the garrison assembled in gala cos- 
tume; but no one among them failed to bend low 
before the spectral figure in faded uniform, whom 
the commandant placed at his right hand. 

The company seemed animated by the best pos- 
sible spirits; and although the feelings of the pri- 
soner were at first little in unison with the gaiety 
around him, still, the consciousness that his wife 
and children were well cared for, and, sooth to say, 
the pleasures of a richly-spread board, from which 
he had so long been banished, soon began imper- 
ceptibly to have their effect; so that the poor man 
willingly yielded at last to something approaching 
to actual enjoyment. The commandant took care 
to replenish his glass, and, leading the conversation 
to past times, related with zest many a passage of 
arms, of which his “ dear old friend present ” had 
been a participator; until at length, the poor fellow 
began to feel reinstated in his former self, and giving 
futurity and its cares to the winds, told his tale and 
cracked his joke, as in days of yore, in that circle of 
brave men, each more sedulous than the others, to 
evince a respectful cordiality, and to aid an unfortu- 
nate to forget his misfortunes. 

After a suitable time had been thus passed, the 
commandant rose, and having requested his officers 
to form a circle round them, he took the astonished 
lieutenant-colonel by the hand, and, placing him in 
the midst, drew from his pocket the king’s written 
order, and spoke as follows: “ Gentlemen, I have 
to claim your respectful attention to our sovereign’s 
commands, which I am about to read;” and he ac- 
cordingly read, “ Sir Commandant, I hereby nomi- 
nate and appoint the at present half-pay Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kraft, who was this day delivered over to 
you as a prisoner, to the command of my fortress 
of Spandau, (whither his wife and children shall 
forthwith follow him,) and I look to receiving from 
this officer, in his new service, proofs of the same 
fidelity, bravery, attention to duty, and strict obe- 
dience, which he so often exhibited during the late 
war. The late commandant of Spandau now goes, 
in reward of his faithful services, as commandant of 
Magdeburg, with the rank of Colonel. 

“ FREDERICK.” 

Astonishment and emotion deprived all of utter- 
ance. The commandant alone, with ready presence 
of mind, took the lieutenant-colonel’s sword, and, 
himself buckling it on, wished him joy in a few 
manly, cordial words. 

How looked the recent prisoner? As one in 
whom the tide of life has suddenly stagnated; a 
slight convulsion shook his frame; his hands seemed 
involuntarily to be folded together, and large un- 
bidden tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks, from 
which the generous wine he had drunk had, in some 
small degree, banished the ashy hue; until at length, 
as if those silent tears had loosened the iron band 
which pressed upon his heart, he looked up to hea- 
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ven, crying out, “ Oh, Lord God! thou art gracious 
far above my desert; oh, bless the king, who can 
so magnanimously pardon an evil doer! Bless him, 
and me also, oh my God!” 

Few were the eyes in that martial group, in 
which a contagious moisture might not have been 
detected. 

But when the commandant, returning to his seat 
at the head of the table, called out in a cheerful 
tone, “Resume your seats, gentlemen, and fill your 
glasses, for a welcome toast—Long live the king, 
hurrah!” the glasses clang cheerily, and the re- 
iterated hurrah! was poured forth from heart and 
tongue, by all present. 





CHRISTMAS. 
it 


Oxp Christmas brings the greatest joy 
Of all the joys that come ; 

He gladdens the poor man’s ingle-side, 
And feasts in the proudest home. 

Full many a bright and happy faco 
Looks out upon the morn ; 

Arise, good people one and all, 
For a great, great day is born. 

The rich man opens his festive doors, 
And opens his heart also ; 

And a churl is he that hath the power, 
And doth not alms bestow. 


Il. 


The bells they ring so merrily ; 
Brave labour is at rest ; 

Bright children throng the cheerful streets, 
All clean and in their best : 

Old Grandmam and her dear gude man 
Go toddling off together ; 

They said they’d dine with the little folk 
If ’twere at all good weather. 

And a gladsome time they had, I ween, 
Till Gaffer spake out amain, 

“ May we be as hale and as hearty-like, 
When Christmas comes again !” 


Il, 


The bells they ring so merrily, 
And soft lies the winter snow ; 

There’s heavenly mirth in angel-land, 
And human mirth below. 

Far o’er the seas, across the world, 
The wanderer hastens home: 

** Oh, are they alive to welcome me ? 
Did my last letter come ?” 

Old England’s hailed ; the lost one found : 
And the husband and the sire 

Holds wife and wee things to his heart 
Around the Christmas fire. 

IV. 

The bells they ring so merrily ; 
Put up the deadly sword ; 

Let a pleasant joke be the hardest blow, 
And a toast the bitterest word. 

For who would war on this joyful day, 
Which brings goodwill and peace ? 
Put up the sword, let the cannons’ roar, 

And feud and clangour cease : 
A voice comes o’er the olden hills, 
A voice the wide world knows, 
“In Bethlehem is born this day 
The healer of our woes.” 
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Vv. 

The bells they ring so merrily ; 
There’s silence in the camp, 

The war-horse answers in his stall 
To the sentry’s lonely tramp. 

The anchor drops in the friendly port, 
To a lusty Saxon cheer ; 

The sailor drinks to home and friends, 
To Christmas and New Year: 

And back across a hundred seas, 
The answering echoes fly, 

“God bless dear friends upon the deep, 
And give them every joy.” 


vi. 
The bells they ring so merrily, 
Across the frosty shires, 
Where hardy England’s lusty sons 
Meet round their yule-tide fires. 
The wandering shepherd of the hills 
Puts by his trusty staff, 

Enjoys the homely Christmas fare, 
And joins the merry laugh. 

A deep heart-gush of pleasantness 
Lights up the saddest face ; 

Though a silent tear unbidden flows 
At the thought of some vacant place. 


Vil. 


The bells they ring so merrily, 
O’er the pauper and his cheer :— 

* We'll have a jolly feast to-day, 
It comes but once a year ; 

If once a week, it wouldn’t harm, 
We earned it years afore, 

When every beggar went away 
With plenty from our door. 

Old times are gone, but Christmas comes 
To gladden the pauper’s home, 

And may the day be far away 
When Christmas doesn’t come.” 


A TALE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Curistuas! merry Christmas! happy Christmas ! 
holy Christmas! where is the country, the house, 
or the heart, in which this great festival creates no 
sensation? In some countries, Christmas eve is 
peculiarly celebrated; and this is specially the case 
in Germany, which is the scene of our true tale. 

The Christmas of 1850 was close at hand. But 
to many, its approach was less joyous than usual. 
Winter had began his reign with unwonted rigour, 
bringing in his icy train, suffering and privation to 
a large class of our fellow creatures; for even those 
families which, by strenuous industry, held aloof 
from pauperism, felt the effects of the season’s sever- 
ity, in the increased price of provisions, but most 
of all of fuel, which rose in price in proportion as 
the thermometer fell. Little wonder, then, if the 
“Christmas fair,” (as it is called, from being held 
the week before the festival,) proved a disappoint- 
ing one to many a small dealer, who had looked 
forward to the successful emptying of his stall, or 
booth, in the Christmas fair, as the means of pro- 
viding winter supplies for his family, but who must 
now, with a heavy heart, repack his scarcely di- 
minished goods, and take down his booth with as 
empty pockets as when he set it up. 


proverb; but when, instead of bread, or the where- 





withal to procure it, there is a “ fair stand ’ to be 
paid for, (though it has brought nothing in,) then, 
indeed, the case is a pitiable one. And such, in very 
deed, was the sad lot of a poor boy named Anthony 
Zeilder, who, despite an early and late attendance 
on the fair, had not been able to dispose of a single 
one of his really pretty plaster of Paris figures. 

In the thinnest of clothing, half frozen, and wholly 
starving, there he was, still to be seen in his place 
in the market square, calling out to every passer-by, 
in voice tremulous with cold and hunger, “Who'll 
buy my pretty figures? who'll buy?” But no pur- 
chaser, not even a casual admirer, was now at- 
tracted towards him; not one of those curious ur- 
chins, of whom so many, (more, indeed, than he 
desired,) had, in the earlier part of the fair, pressed 
around his stall, to pay the tribute of their admira- 
tion to his dazzlingly white heroes, was now to be 
seen ! 

Christmas eve was come. The short winter twi- 
light was fast giving place to the shadows of ap- 
proaching night, and young and old who possessed 
« home, had sought, or were seeking, its warmth 
andlight. Ifa candle still glimmered in any booth, 
it was in those which contained gingerbread and 
such like wares, by whom the prize of a belated 
customer might still be hoped for. But in all other 
parts of the lately so animated square, silence and 
darkness were fast settling down. 

And oh! what an undescribable feeling of deso- 
lation now seized on the wretched Anthony! Hot 
tears coursed down his blue-frozen cheeks, as he 
thought on his sick mother, his hungry brother and 
sisters at home, to whom his return with the un- 
diminished amount of plaster of Paris treasures—on 
the sale of which they had all so surely reckoned— 
would be as the sentence of death; and yet, like 
the worn-out sentinel, who, though his watch has ex- 
pired, dare not abandon his post until duly relieved, 
Anthony still lingered, lingered, although hope had 
forsaken him, and sobbed, rathered than uttered, the 
accustomed call, “ Buy my plaster figures, buy, buy !” 

Alas! many and various are the shapes in which 
human wretchedness shows itself; and yet, to know 
those you love are perishing from cold and hunger; 
to know, too, that you possess what could save them, 
were you but able to obtain money for money’s worth, 
is surely a heavy, heavy trial—a trial under which 
the oldest would find it difficult to bear up; and 
poor Anthony thought he must sink under it. 

His mother had been some years awidow. Her- 
self the child of indigent parents, she had, while yet 
young, married one equally poor; had gone through 
much hardship and suffering with him; tended him 
in a long and weary sickness ; and found herself, at 
his death, in possession of four children, of whom 
Anthony was the eldest. 

Under this inheritance of care she staggered on 
as best she might. <A tolerable seamstress, and of 
untiring diligence, moderate in her charge, and 
scrupulously honest, she stood well with her neigh- 
bours, and was seldom wholly without employment, 


| although her customers, being among the poor, her 
| gains were very small. 
“Fair bread is sour bread,” says the German | 


She took pains, too, to train 
her little ones to industrious habits; taught them to 


| be handy at home, and obedient when with strangers, 
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and so, even the youngest learned to earn something, 
were it by rocking a cradle, or going an errand. 
Anthony, meanwhile, traded with plaster of Paris 
figures, (with which his father had travelled from 
town to town, before his sickness,) and which the 
same benevolent artist who had employed the father, 
now gave to his orphan boy on credit. 

Thus had life dragged on for two or three years, 
sometimes better, sometimes worse; not without 
many an ah! and oh! as the saying is, but always 
in contentment and thoughtfulness to Him who is 
“the father of the fatherless, and the husband of 
the widow ;” for—that was allowed on all hands— 
“the Zeidlers was the most pious family in the 
whole place.” 

But with the year 1850, the judgments of the 
Lord came upon the land. A short harvest, inun- 
dations, high prices, and wasting epidemics, com- 
posed the heavy chastening rod which the Most 
High sent down on the “just and the unjust.” A 
contagious typhus crept into widow Zeidler’s cot- 
tage, and fixed itself there. Every member of the 
little household, Anthony excepted, lay for many 
weeks in mortal sickness. Doctors and apothe- 
caries must be paid: earnings there were none, for 
Anthony was sick-nurse and servant; the small 
savings, which had been laid by for “the sore foot,” 
was soon exhausted, and when every piece of furni- 
ture, or clothing, which could possibly be spared, 
had been successively disposed of, what wonder 
was it that the bitterest penury, nakedness, and 
want, reigned in the little dwelling? 

The approach of winter checked the disease, and 
towards Christmas the children, whose unbroken 
constitutions had struggled successfully with their 
malady, began to amend; but the mother was still 
heavily laden with it. 

Convalescence, however, demands nourishment ; 
and the sorer and more enduring the disease 
has been, the more imperiously clamorous will 
be nature’s after-call for food. Bread! bread! was 
now the constant ory of the attenuated but now 
fever-free children. And it cut Anthony to the 
heart when he could furnish no supply, or a very 
inadequate one, to their necessities. 

In the fond hope of gaining a few pence, and 
thereby a supply of the coarsest food, and a sack 
of coals, for those dear ones, Anthony had obtained 
a collection of extra good figures from the generous 
artist, and placed himself shivering and hungry, 
day after day, in the market square, watching for 
customers. With what result we have, alas! seen. 

But now it was quite dark. The north-east wind 
blew sharp and biting, driving, with pitiless fury, 
the snow-flakes in the wretched boy’s face. The 
market place was become entirely empty, the ad- 
joining streets deserted. What could it avail him 
to remain standing there alone! He must make 
up his mind to return home. 

His stiff frozen hands could scarcely accomplish 
the lifting up of the board, with the figures—that 
last and only dependence—to the flat cushion on his 
head; but, that difficulty at last overcome, he began 
to walk slowly homeward, to all appearance a hope- 
lessly neglected outcast; and yet,a watchful Father's 
eye rested on him. 





A TALE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Street after street was passed through, with weary 
steps. The tower of St. John’s church chimed a 
quarter past five. The busy activity of the market 
seemed to have been transferred to the inside of the 
dwelling houses. Lights could be seen streaming 
through the curtained windows: and the patter of 
busy feet, now and then also a joyous shout of in- 
fant voices, could be heard, giving happy intimation 
that the Christmas eve preparations were progress- 
ing. 

The farther Anthony advanced, the lighter be- 
came the streets; for already, in many a chamber, 
the “Christmas tree” was lighted up, and its 
charming splendour was reflected back from the 
white mantle of snow which covered the street, in 
a thousand diamond hues. 

And, wonderful to tell, along with this outward 
light there beamed, brighter and brighter, a light 
in poor Anthony’s soul. Pleasing Christmas memo- 
ries crowded upon him; all the wretchedness of the 
past hours, all the sufferings of the present moment, 
seemed to have passed away, in the recollection 
that for him too the Star of Bethlehem had arisen; 
for him too, had angelic hosts sung the blessed 
Christmas greeting, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will to men.” 

Occupied with these cheering thoughts, Anthony 
struggled manfully forward, and turned the corncr 
of the wood market. But there the pavement was 
uneven and ice-crusted; the surrounding white- 
ness dazzled him; or was it, perchance, an empty 
stomach which made everything reel and flicker 
before his eyes? his knees tottered, and down he 
came, with the heavy laden board and all his worldly 
hopes, all his beautiful figures, (and, alas! like the 
axe of the son of the prophets, they were “bor- 
rowed,*”) lay scattered, in a thousand fragments, 
around him. 

Words cannot paint the overwhelming distress 
of the poor boy. For a single minute, after he had 
mechanically regained his feet, he stood speechless 
and motionless, as one bowed down and crushed 
by a stunning calamity; the next, as the extent of 
his misfortune burst upon him, he made the market 
and adjacent street ring with his loud and piteous 
exclamations, stooping hurriedly down from time 
to time to snatch up some of the larger pieces, 
which, with wild haste, he tried to fit together, in 
the vain hope of rejoining and repairing what could 
never more be restored. 

Within a short space of time, a large crowd of 
curious spectators gathered about the poor boy, 
and doors and windows were thrown open, to in- 
quire into the cause of the unusual clamour. 

he sobbing and lamenting, almost despairing 
Anthony, related his disaster to the momentarily 
increasing crowd; and words of pity, sympathy, 
and attempted consolation, were lavishly bestowed 
on him; but to not one of that dense multitude did 
it occur to give a practical expression to this uni- 
versal interest. 

All at once, a poor unpretending wood-cutter, 
laden with his trestle, saw, and axe, came trudging 
along, his hard-earned day’s wage in his pocket. 





* 2 Kings vi. 5. 
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A TALE OF OHRISTMAS EVE. 


He sees the crowd, inquires its cause, and learns 
from twenty ready tongues the sad tale. The boy’s 
terrible misfortune goes to his heart; poor himself, 
he best can estimate what must be the desolation 
of the wretched lad under such a loss; and, saying 
to himself, “Here something must be done, and 
quickly too,” a few shoves of his brawny arms 
goon forced for him a passage through the dense 
knot of human beings, until he reached close to 
the wailing boy. Then, diving into his pocket, he 
drew forth a shining half-gulden,* and holding it 
up in sight of the crowd, addressed them thus: 
“Saving your presence, gentlemen, this poor lad is 
badly off among you. Lamentations and sympa- 
thizing words are all mighty fine, but ‘they set no 
broken bones’ as the saying is. This is a case in 
which the old proverb applies: one ‘take this,’ is 
better than two ‘God help you's.’ Who among 
you has a heart in his bosom and a few pence in 
his pocket, let him stand forward and give a trifle. 
It will be well laid out money, for the Great Pay- 
master up yonder, (pointing to the sky) will not 
forget to repay it, with interest too.” So said, so 
done; he handed the half-gulden to Anthony, and 
was instantly lost in the crowd. 

But his spirit was not lost. The plain man’s 
plain address, followed up by a conformable act, 
did their work. There are some people who always 
lay hold of things by the right end. The wood- 
cutter was one of those. By the citation of a 
familiar proverb, he had directed the useless, float- 
ing pity of the crowd into the right channel, and a 
noble emulation was excited. No one would be 
behind the other; old and young pressed forward 
in the race of well-doing; small mites, and large 
offerings, fell, simultaneously, into Anthony’s old 
threadbare cap, which thus became a treasury in 
the outer court of God’s great temple,f under the 
canopy of the wintry Christmas sky. 

Smiling amid tears, the joyfully-astonished An- 
thony thanked his benefactors, feeling all the time 
as if he had been caught up from the earth, and 
stood before the throne of God, surrounded by 
ministering angels. 

The church clock struck six, and all the bells of 
the city began to ring in the sacred festival, and 
from the balcony of the town-house the cathedral 
choristers sang the beautiful hymn: 

This is the day which God hath made, 
Throughout the world its praise is sung; 
And earth and heaven the glory spread 
Of Jesus Christ, with harp and tongue ;$” 
and the whole assembled people joined in, as if 
they had been at church. 

Almost wild with joy did Anthony rush along 
with his treasure, until he reached his little dwelling, 
where, amid alternate shouts of delight and bursts 
of weeping, he related to his anxiously listening 
mother all he had gone through on that momentous 
evening, and finished by pouring out the money 
(quite a little fortune to them) before her on the 
table. Then was that mother’s wan hands clasped 
in prayer, and she murmured out, “The ways of 
the Lord are goodness and truth; his right hand 


* About ninepence sterling. ¢ Luke xxi. 1—5, 
} “ Dies ist der Tog dem Gott gemacht.” 
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doeth wonders. Oh Lord, thou knowest the times 
and the seasons, and seest when help is most needed. 
Tf it was not that we are of ‘ little faith,’ wherefore 
should we ever doubt ?” 

A real blessing from God rested on the money 
which had been thus paid into his “ treasury.” 
The hungry children were fed, and grew strong 
and healthy. The mother recovered her strength, 
and returned, with still more alacrity, to her indus- 
trial habits. Anthony’s pedlar trade in figures 
flourished again, until he was able to learn a better 
occupation, which, by the kindness of his artist 
protector, he did, in the workshop of a respectable 
cabinet maker, in which he attained to the rank of 
a model maker. 

And the man of honour in the linen blouse? Oh! 
assuredly he enjoyed a right blessed and blissful 
Christmas eve; nor can we doubt that he, in due 
time, received from the Great Paymaster, on whom 
he drew in faith, interest upon interest for his loan 
to the Lord. Ay, “his own again, with usury ;” 
for it is written, “ Vermty I say unto you, INas- 
MUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ONE OF THE 
LEAST OF THESE MY BRETHREN, YE HAVE DONE IT 
UNTO ME.”"* 





GERMAN CHRISTMAS TREES. 
Curistmas Trees have become popular among us 
within the last few years. ‘They were introduced 
into this country from Germany, and, as we never 
do things by halves, they have been pressed into 
all sorts of service, useful and ornamental. There 
is now scarcely a juvenile party during the Christ- 
mas holidays without its gaily-dressed and _bril- 
liantly-lighted tree, as an attractive part of the en- 
tertainment; and indeed the poor neglected Twelfth 
Cake must feel an occasional pang at the preference 
shown for its foreign rival. 

In our dear practical England such trees are 
made charitable and most productive; their fruit 
has helped to sustain schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable objects, refreshing and cheering, in a 
hundred different ways, hearts young and old. 
Now, all this is pleasant and profitable; and, as they 
seem already naturalized on our soil, long may they 
continue thus useful and agreeable. But we must 
not run away with the impression that these 
Christmas Trees of ours are identical with their 
cousins-German, for this is by no means the case, 
and not a little of their poetry and interest has 
been sacrificed in transplanting them across the 
Channel. 

In the first place, the German plant is of very 
ancient growth. Its roots are thonght to strike 
down even to the soil of Scandinavian mythology, 
as it is probably an offshoot from the grand old 
Yggdrasil, or tree of life, so renowned in the primi- 
tive traditions of Northern Europe. The fact of its 
not being peculiar to Germany, but flourishing also 
throughont Scandinavia, seems greatly to confirm 
this idea; and if we take the trouble carefully to 
examine the matter, a curious resemblance in many 
little particulars may be traced. At all events, there 





* Matt. xxv. 27; 40 
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GERMAN CHRISTMAS TREES. 


tletoe, the Christmas Tree has originated in the 


customs of pagan forefathers. The ancient feast 
of Yule, when they celebrated, after the 21st of 
December, the returning light of the sun, so pre- 
cious to nations sitting in northern darkness, was 
kept with great rejoicing, expressed by bonfires, 
boughs of evergreen, and mutual gifts. 

It was natural that the early Christian church 
should adopt these suitable demonstrations of joy 
when commemorating, at the same season of the 
year, the birth of Him who rose as the Sun of 
Righteousness on a cold and benighted world. It 
is most interesting to see how the heathen of old 
unconsciously symbolized and shadowed forth the 
coming of the Desire of all nations, as Keble ex- 
presses it: 

** Just guessing through their murky blind, 
Few, faint, and baffling sight, 


Streaks of a brighter heaven behind, 
A cloudless depth of light.’ 


That the tree was ‘flourishing at the time of the 
Reformation we learn from Luther himself, who 
describes his Christmas eve, and reports an ani- 
mated conversation with his children on the sub- 
ject. A favourite picture in Germany, representing 
the great Reformer on one such occasion, we here 
give to our readers. The date is supposed to be 
4.D. 1536, when he was fifty-three years of age. 
The room may still be seen at Wittenberg. It was 
in the old Augustine monastery, presented to 
Luther by his good friend the Elector of Saxony, 
and in which he spent twenty years of happy 
married life. Melanchthon, and his musical friend 
Walther, from Dresden, seem to have joined the 
family circle. The account of the manner in which 
they passed the “ holy evening” is most interest- 
ing. With hearts full of joy, they read together 
the narrative of the Saviour’s birth, and then united 
in songs of praise to his name. After this, Luther 
accompanied his little daughter, Magdalena, on the 
late, while she sang, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men.” A 
conversation ensued, which, were it not much too 
long, we would gladly relate fully. The mother 
begins it by expressing great delight. She thinks 
their room already a Paradise! Little Paul says 
he expects to find much brighter and prettier trees 
in heaven. Martin wishes the angel hovering over 
the tree could announce to them the good tidings; 
but thoughtful John considers this quite unneces- 
sary, now that, with the Holy Bible in our hands, 
all can read the blessed message for themselves. 

The mother and Melanchthon then make pious 
and suitable observations, while Luther explains 
to his children the meaning of their Christmas 
‘Tree; how it is to remind them both of the fall and 
the redemption of man, being symbolical of the two 
wondrous trees in Paradise—of that which “brought 
death into the world and all our woe,” and of that 
tree of life of which we may taste and live for ever. 
Then he exhorts them, while eating of the sweet- 
meats hanging from its branches, and receiving the 
presents placed around, to try and raise their de- 
sires to those heavenly gifts and blessings which 
Jesus came into our world to bestow. 

The tree being of such antiquity, no wonder it 
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should be rooted deeply in the German heart, so as 
to have grown up into a kind of national institu- 
tion. It is found on Christmas eve all over Ger- 
many, in the houses of rich and poor, and is carried 
by Germans to all parts of the world. Whether 
prince or peasant, whether they may be wealthy 
merchants in England, artists at Rome, or emigrants 
in the remotest corners of the earth, so surely do 
they on the holy evening light up their tree, or 
they would feel no longer children of their father- 
land. 

In Germany itself, as Christmas approaches, the 
preparation is great and universal. ‘The shops are 
everywhere gay with articles suitable for presents ; 
the newest fashions are kept back till the last month 
of the year, when fresh supplies of clothes, jewel- 
lery, pictures, books, desks, workboxes, etc., make 
their appearance. No one thinks of satisfying any 
wants of this kind until they see what Christmas 
produces for them. In many towns there are fairs 
expressly to furnish toys for the occasion. The 
confectioners’ shops, of course, play a conspicuous 
part, being filled with cakes, bon-bons, and every 
thing sugar and chocolate, can be made to represent, 
as ornaments for the trees. 

About a fortnight before the important day, sun- 
dry unusual stalls spring up in tho markets, on 
which are spread out cheap dolls, common toys, 
and curious furry animals, unlike any in creation. 
In Dresden, little chimney-sweepers made of dried 
plums are very popular, and bring in a large re- 
venue to the ragged urchins who manufacture them 
from their summer stores. Standing under the 
tree, the only idea they convey is that of being 
ready to put out the fire, should its branches 
ignite. 

At length, the market places look as if “ Birnam 
wood” had come down to them, so thickly are they 
covered with trees. These are mostly spruce fir, 
of which forests are seldom far off in Germany 
They are of all sizes, some with bare roots, many 
fixed in a block of wood, and others in a small 
square garden filled with moss and sprigs of fir, in 
which a supply of the uncouth creatures above 
mentioned, meant for sheep, stags, and storks, 
stand staring, with their lack-lustre eyes, at equally 
stiff and awkward shepherds supposed to be watch- 
ing over them. 

It is delightful to watch the peasants selecting 
their tree and toys. One great charm of this 
beautiful custom consists in all being alike sharers 
in the pleasure: it is confined to no rank or class, 
and few parents are so utterly poor and miserable 
as to be unable to prepare some kind of tree and 
presents for their children. The Christmas Tree 
is thus woven into the very life of the people; their 
poets refer to it, and use it as an emblem of joy; 
while to it the young look forward, and the old look 
back, as to the brightest of their anticipations and 
memories. 

Another point in which the German tree differs 
from our own, is its being strictly a domestic plant. 
It is not a flower-show, or entertainment to which 
guests are invited, but is one of those joys with 
which “a stranger intermeddleth not.” Hach fa- 
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relative, or a friendly foreigner who may particu- 
larly wish to be present, are now and then excep- 
tions to the rule of non-admission. Those who 
have witnessed the scene will not easily forget it, 
for not only is it very pretty in itself, but often a 
touching picture of family love. 

Children, though by no means indispensable, add 
greatly to its interest and animation. They have 
nothing to do with the preparation, but never fail 
to be surprised and delighted when the right mo- 
ment arrives, while perennial raptures can hardly 
be expected from those of maturer years. The 
young folks have been busy enough getting pre- 
sents ready, as each tries in that way to give plea- 
sure toall. The destined gifts are a profound se- 
cret, not always easily to be kept,-and causing much 
excitement from fear of detection. 

The mystery in which the coming tree is shrouded 
makes it doubly attractive: it is conveyed into the 
house while the children are out of the way, or fast 
asleep in their little beds, and the father, mother, 
and “groszmutter” (for what German family is 
without a grandmother?) arrange its decorations. 
With no small delight do these hang the gilded 
walnuts or apples, sweet cakes, and sugar ornaments 
on its branches, picturing all the while the glisten- 
ing eyes and happy shouts which will hail the 
completion of their work. Jt brings to their re- 
membrance joyful occasions in years long gone 
by, and makes even “ groszmutter” feel young 
again. 

As we have all seen trees of this kind in Eng- 
land, any description would be superfluous, espe- 
cially as they depend so entirely on the taste and 
means of different families. 'The German trees 
differ from ours in seldom being without a little 
angel or fairy at the top, and presents are not hung 
upon them. ‘The peasants add a rod tied up with 
a smart ribbon bow to their decorations, which 
signifies life is not all sugar and lights, but that 
oc¢asional chastisement must be expected from wise 
parents. 

Though willingly excluded from the secret be- 
forehand, when Christmas eve has actually arrived 
the excitement and even impatience of juvenile 
members of the family becomes intense. No sooner 
does it grow dark, than they are found listening for 
the bell, and when it is heard to ring, how eagerly 
do they rush at the summons! ‘The door of the 
mysterious chamber is then at last thrown open, 
when a fairy-like scene presents itself—one which 
never seems to lose its freshness or become stale by 
repetition, for it ought to be, and generally is, 
“lighted by love,” and the happy children declare 
each time that never was it so beautiful before! 
The tree itself is the first great object of interest, 
rearing its proud head aloft, and spreading out its 
bright and glittering branches; this having been 
duly contemplated and admired, eyes wander in 
search of the presents which are arranged round 
the 190m, giving it the appearance of an elegant 
fancy fair. The name of each member of the family 
is fo md on a table set apart for him or herself, and 
the svrvants share this privilege on a smaller scale. 
The articles are tastefully placed, and combine the 
practical with the ornamental. Frocks, gloves, 





shoes, etc., often appear for the girls, while little 
Wellington boots have been seen under the tables 
of the boys; any promotion in the style of dress igs 
apt to date from this occasion. Many gifts are in- 
dispensable and fully expected; but there is gene- 
rally some little surprise and extra joy for each in- 
dividual; and greatly does it kindle warm and 
kindly feelings, when the different members of a 
family find all the loving thought and careful at- 
tention to their taste and wishes which has secretly 
been going on. Many are the kisses interchanged 
by husband and wife, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters; while servants, often with grateful 
hearts, warmly shake the hands of their employers; 
and although in this imperfect world human infir- 
mity may sometimes mar the joy, yet, as a general 
rule, it is a heart-stirring scene which “ families 
who dwell in love” can well understand. 

In a country where domestic anniversaries are 
much celebrated and honoured, it seems suitable 
that the most memorable of all birthdays, from 
which we date every blessing for time and for eter- 
nity, should be kept in accordance with the tastes 
and habits of the people; and the tree is no un- 
meaning display;° it is intended, as Luther ex- 
plains it, to remind us of those in Paradise, and 
more especially as an emblem of Christ, the tree of 
life, the light of the world, and the giver of good 
gifts to men. How forcibly, too, does the Scriptural 
image suggest itself—*I am like a green fir-tree, 
from me is thy fruit found.” Hos. xiv. 8. 

In the north of Germany there is always a little 
model of the manger, or a transparency representing 
the Nativity, from“behind which voices may often 
be heard chanting the angels’ song. Most Chris- 
tian families sing one of their beautiful Christmas 
hymns upon entering the room. 

The idea entertained by many of the young 
Germans, that the “Christ-kind,” or Christ-child, 
provides the tree and its accompanying gifts, is 
one from which, in England, we shrink as a relic 
of superstitious and legendary times, which it is a 
pity Protestant parents should encourage. It is 
always better to call things by their right names; 
and as Hebel, one of their most popular poets, sug- 
gests, here it is certainly “ mother’s love” which is 
their benefactor. 

Sad indeed is the heart of that parent who, on 
the “holy evening,” has no tree with which to re- 
joice her little ones. It is especially felt after any 
reverse of fortune; and an anecdote on the subject, 
we have heard in Germany, may interest our 
readers. Some years ago, in Berlin, a father and 
mother, who had been suddenly reduced to the 
depths of extreme poverty, were sitting silent and 
depressed, when, Christmas eve arriving, they 
could not honestly provide any festival, however 
humble, for their little boy and girl. The children, 
however, appeared far from sharing their gloomy 
thoughts, but on the contrary were in high spirits, 
frisking about, and constantly running to the win- 
dow full of glee and importance. The unnsual sound 
of a ring at their bell was heard; the little ones 
clapped their hands, and, exclaiming, “ Here it is y 
hastened to open the door. A man-servant stood 


there with a prettily decorated tree, and packets 
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addressed to each member of the family: he set 
them down, and then vanished. The parents; at first 
struck dumb with astonishment, thought it must 
be a mistake, and wished to call him back, but the 
children vehemently protested it was all right. 
“We knew it would come, for we wrote to the 
Christ-kind, and begged him to send us all we 
wanted, because you are so poor.” ‘This was not 
quite a satisfactory explanation, and they began to 
think it must be a miracle, so exactly did the pre- 
sents supply their wants: at any rate, their sad- 
ness was turned into joy, and they could not but 
thank God for his goodness. 

Before long, the mystery was unravelled: it was 
in the days of the good Queen Louisa, of Prussia, 
and the postmaster, knowing her kind sympathy 
with the poor, took the letter, so strangely directed, 
to the palace, suspecting it might be connected with 
some tale of sorrow. Her Majesty was deeply 
touched by the simplicity of the children, and when 
her inquiries respecting the family had been satis- 
factorily answered, she was delighted to provide for 
them such a joyful surprise. Her kindness did not 
end here, for she gave the father some appointment 
which afforded permanent relief. - 

The tree is generally kept till New Year’s Day, 
when, after being once more lighted, it is despoiled 
of its treasures, which are distributed in various 
ways, and it is then committed to the flames. Al- 
though on Christmas eve the tree is sacred to the 
family circle, one is often planted on Christmas 
day, and on the last or first day of the year, for 
the benefit of poor schools and other public insti- 
tutions. We have rejoiced in the sparkling eyes 
and bright faces of children, both in towns and vil- 
lages, on such occasions, and where they have had 
but little in their own homes, it is a welcome addi- 
tion to their happiness at this glad season. 

The glee with which small creatures in infant 
schools carry off the simple gifts of an apple, a pic- 
ture, and a piece of gingerbread, and their eagerness 
for bits of the gilt paper chains decorating the 
tree, are pleasant to behold. The most interesting 
spectacle of the kind we have witnessed was at a 
private hospital for sick children, belonging to an 
excellent German pastor. There, sixteen little suf- 
ferers, maimed, halt, and withered, seemed for a time 
to forget their pains and miseries while singing 
hosannas with their feeble voices, as they were led 
orcarried into the brilliant room. It must have 
appeared to them a Paradise indeed, and would give 
them bright visions on their sickbeds. This was 
the right sort of Christmas feast; and with it we 
must conclude our account of German trees. 
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Acary has Christmas reached us, with its sacred 
associations, joyous carolling, ancient customs, and 
social festivity; and now the last week of the year 
has been entered. 
** Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty nand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely—sorely !”” 
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Such occasions have inspired many an ode. 
Coleridge composed a splendid one “ On the Depart- 
ing Year,” 

* Bpirit who sweepest the wild harp of Time,” 


written on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of December 
1796, and published on the 3lst. Montgomery 
refers to another in one of his letters, in high 
terms, which appeared in the “Sheffield Iris,” De- 
cember 31st, 1846, “The Old Year’s Funeral,” cer- 
tainly of a striking character. Turning to a file of 
the newspapers we read as follows :— 

** The clock in Oblivion’s mouldering tower, 

By the Raven’s nest, struck the midnight hour; 
And the ghosts of the Seasons wept o’er the hier 
Of old Time’s last son—the departed year. 
Spring shower’d her daisies and dew on his bed, 
Summer cover’d with foliage his shelterless head ; 
And as Autumn embalmed his bodiless form, 
Winter wove his snow shroud in his Jacquard of storm: 
For a coffin plate—charg’d with proper device— 
Frost figured his arms on a tablet of ice; 
While a ray from the Sun, in the interim came, 
And daguerreotyped neatly his age, death, and name, 
Then the shadowy Months at call 
Stood up to bear his pall ; 
And three hundred and sixty-five Days in gloom 
Form’d a vista that reach’d from his birth to his tomb: 
And oh! what a progeny follow’d in tears— 
Hours, Minutes, and Moments, the children of years, 
Death marshall’d the array— 
Slowly leading the way, 
With his darts newly pointed for New Year’s Day: 
Hail, beauteous Year! thou good old Year! 
The leaf-clad bowers, 
The fragrant flowers, 
The young and old, 
The silver and gold, 
The corn, and the oil, and the wine, 
The teeming seas, the refreshing rills, 
The cattle that feed on a thousand hills, 
The Heavens and Earth were thine,”’ ete. 
We have no space for more. ‘The lines were writ- 
ten by a humble villager of the neighbourhood, 
Richard Furniss, evidently a man of fine imagina- 
tion, but with a crotchet in his head. Montgomery 
relates that the rustic bard once waited on him to 
demonstrate that he had resolved the notable problem 
of the quadrature of the circle. “As I could not,” 
says he, “at once detect the fallacy of his very 
elaborate scheme, I showed it to a mathematical 
friend, who instantly perceived and pointed out the 
erroneous datum which lay at the very foundation 
of this ingenious specimen of labour in vain.” 
Whether now alive or dead, bewildered with mathe- 
matics, or weaving verse, we know not, but hearty 
commendations are due to the author of “'The Old 
Year’s Funeral.” 

‘The trees are now bare, and await reclothing with a 
new generation of leaves when winter is over. Thus, 
one generation of their spectators passes away, and 
another comes. How many who witnessed the 
superb green of the foliage in the last spring, have 
not survived to behold it fade and fall! How many 
who now see naked branches shaking in the breeze, 
and hear them rattling in the blast, will be deep 
beneath the clods of the valley before leaves are 
again seen in their beauty, and again are heard to 
rustle in the wind! The natural change is a kindly 
remembrancer to man of his inevitable lot, of its 
nearer approach with the succession of every season, 
and of the vast importance of living in a state of 
preparation for it. 
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features have distinguished the year. It began with 
winter in its utmost rigour, followed by one of the 
earliest springs on record, to which a genial sum- 
mer andautumn succeeded. Theinsectivorous tribes, 
as flies and wasps, have seldom been so few in num- 
ber; and frogs in the fields have rarely been known 
to be so scarce. The promise of abundance of fruit 
was afforded by the vast quantity of bloom which 
adorned the gardens and orchards; but early frosts 
blighted expectation, andcommon fruits have become 
aluxury. Still, a bountiful crop of the more impor- 
tant necessaries of life has been secured in good con- 
dition—a cause for thankfulness which has not been 
overlooked ; for never has there been so many har- 
vest-homes celebrated, not with boisterous mirth, 
but intelligent devotion. 

In the twelve months, there has of course been 
the usual complement of domestic joys and sorrows, 
rising and failing fortunes, gratified hopes and bit- 
ter disappointments. Many have had occasion to 
say, “ Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup run- 
neth over ;” and many to remark, 

* Once was I as a tree, 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit; but in one night 

A storm shook down my mellow hangings, yea my leaves, 

And left me bare and blasted.” 

To such, a word in season may be addressed, taken 
from the best of counsellors: “Is any among you 
afflicted? Let him pray. Is any merry? Let him 
sing psalms.” 

Among the events of general interest and im- 
portance, we may note, at home, losses by death, 


in high official circles—Lord Chancellor Campbell, 
and Lord Herbert, Secretary at War, Sir James 
Graham, the Earl of Eglinton—all of whom did 
good service to their country in their respective 


spheres. Abroad, an illustrious statesman has 
passed away—Cavour—who died comparatively 
early, yet lived long, considering the number, value, 
and magnitude of his deeds. In Europe, a sovereign 
has paid the debt of nature, the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, who seemed to be existing merely to illus- 
trate his own effeminacy, and burden a distracted 
empire by expensive voluptuousness. Another has 
been aggrandized—Victor Emanuel—by his native 
Sardinian monarchy being merged in the Italian 
kingdom, thereby more than quadrupling the num- 
ber of his subjects. A third has been crowned— 
William 1 of Prussia—who will do well to imitate 
his predecessor in respecting “ the wisdom that is 
from above,” while avoiding his infirmity of purpose. 
A. fourth—the Pope—has uttered piteous wailings 
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Some peculiar if not very remarkable natural | 


at the loss of temporalities, and at the prospect of 
losing more. 

Famine has fiercely raged in India, and British 
liberality been exhibited in promptly seeking to 
mitigate its horrors. A city has been destroyed by 
an earthquake, with almost all its inhabitants— 
Mendoza—on the great plains between Buenos Ayres 
and the Andes. But the stirring incident of the 
year, the one of most potential and wide-spread 
influence, is the rupture of the once United States, 
and the war waged with deadly animosity between 
the rival factions of North and South, the issue 
of which no one can foresee, the effect of which mil- 
lions will feel. We hazard no remark upon the 
subject, except that in future ages the bloody strife, 
the loss of liberty, the disorganization of society, and 
the accumulation of an enormous debt, will be 
chronicled by the enlightened historian as a retri- 
butive doom provoked by a people for refusing to 
“ do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God” 
—a sin in which both sides are implicated. In 
France, where dear provisions have always stimu- 
lated political outbreaks, the powers that be are 
uneasy, because the harvest has been a bad one— 
“a yield of bran but little bread.” In Hungary, 
Poland, and Russia, even in the capital, unequivo- 
cal symptoms of disaffection and disturbance are 
manifest. Butwe add with thankfulness, that, within 
our own borders, never was there greater content 
than at present, though embarrassment and distress 
may speedily appear, owing to deranged commercial 
relations with America, and a scant supply, fora 
time, of the raw material for our great staple cotton 
manufacture. 

Shortly, if spared, we enter upon another year. 
Who will see its close? It matters not if we live 
through the winter and never hail the spring, sup- 
posing life is rightly employed. The mere number 
of our days is not important, but the habits that 
are formed, the dispositions that are cultivated in 
them; as the poet has told usin delicious verse :— 


** It is net growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 
To fall a log at Jast, dry, bald, anc sear; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May. 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in small measures life may perfect be.” 


With these lines we say to the reader adieu; & 
word which involves a solemn and sacred meaning, 
little thought of by thousands of those who usé 
it: A Dieu, “I confide you to God.” 


END OF THE TENTIL VOLUME, 
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